LEIBNIZ AND PASCAL I GERHARDT.
sphere,22 according to which the surface of a solid formed by the rotation round an axis can be reduced to a plane figure proportional to it, was what induced him to make out a general theorem applicable to all plane figures bounded by a curved line.
Tt
The coordinates of iY and 2Y, two points on the curve, are iYiZ, jYiX and 2Y2Z, 2Y2X; 2YT is the tangent at 2Y, which is supposed to meet the curve again in XY, and the normal 2YP is drawn. On account of the similarity of the triangles iYD2Yand 2Y2XP, we have
2XP.1YD = 2Y2X.2YD;
i. e., the subnormal 2XP applied, at right angles to the axis AX, to the element of the axis 1X2X(=iYD), is equal to the ordinate 2Y2X, applied to the element 2YD.23 "But/'
22 [I have gone carefully through the "Lettres of Dettonville," and I find no mention of Archimedes except in one place, namely, Prop. 1 of the Traitte des Solides Circulaircs; and the whole of this is devoted to volumes of solids and their centers. Nor can I find any place where Pascal determines the surface of a sphere, at least not by reducing it to an equivalent plane figure, I have however shown that Barrow does do this (see above, Chapter III, p. 58). Surely Leibniz must be confusing the work of Pascal with that of Barrow on quadratures, the latter being so similar to the former in places that Barrow might easily be suspected of "borrowing" from Pascal; much more easily indeed than Leibniz could be so suspected with regard to either, in spite of his own assertion with regard to Pascal. See Notes 23, 24.]
28[These are far more like Barrow's results than those of Pascal; while the style is entirely Barrovian and quite different from that of Pascal.]